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not necessarily secular and classical — it might be, and often was, both 
religious and Christian ; nor was the Reformation essentially religious 
and moral — it might be and often was political and secular. Of the 
two revivals the one is indeed in point of time the elder ; but the elder is 
not so much a cause as simply an antecedent of the younger. Both revi- 
vals were literary and interpretative, both were imitative and re-creative ; 
but they differed in spirit, and they differed also in province and in 
results. There was a revival of letters which could not possibly be- 
come a reformation of religion, and there was a revival which necessarily 
involved such a reformation ; and the two revivals must be distinguished 
if the consequences are to be understood (pp. 691-692). 

The explanation of the difference Dr. Fairbairn finds in the contrast 
between the historical antecedents of the Italian and the Teutonic 
peoples. The chapter is a remarkably successful summary of the general 
changes in thought in both the north and the south, and will repay care- 
ful reading. 

On the whole the present volume is quite up to the standard of the 
first : it has the same virtues and the same defects. The reader will 
often ask himself whether two or three men might not have done the 
work better than a dozen. In only two of the chapters, the first and the 
last, are those results of clarification which come from the highest kind 
of specialization really clear. Of course it is quite possible for a special- 
ist to fail to give us more than could easily be derived from his own 
works by any careful epitomizer. This certainly has happened in a num- 
ber of the chapters, and suggests the inference that it would have been 
better to have intrusted to writers of well-known capacity the task of 
covering larger fields, for a cooperative work is always open to the danger 
of incoherence, repetition, and omission, when the work is so minutely 
divided as in the series of volumes under consideration. 

James Harvey Robinson. 

Lorenzaccio [Lorenzino de Medicis), 1514-1348. Par Pierre 
Gauthiez. (Paris: Albert Fontemoing. 1904. Pp.476.) 

In view of the fact that the name of Lorenzo recurs with confusing 
frequency in the annals of the house of Medici, the subject of the present 
biography requires a word of identification. He is not a direct offspring 
of the great Lorenzo (il Magnifico), but belongs to the secondary branch, 
and owes such fame and notoriety as he enjoys chiefly to the circumstance 
that he murdered his cousin Alexander, first duke of Florence, and was 
h i mself murdered i n revenge several years later. The murder of Alexander 
took place in January, 1537, with peculiarly revolting details, mitigated 
by the circumstance that the victim was, by the unanimous verdict of his 
contemporaries, a criminal deserving a hundred deaths. As is usual with 
decadent families, the last Medici are far from being an edifying com- 
pany, and the political historian is likely to pass them by as unimportant. 
But the student of civilization is sure to find in them most valuable 
material, especially if to his interest in the specific quality and appearance 
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of a generation of men he adds the psychologist's passion for diseased 
minds and extraordinary personalities. Because he carries such interests 
as these into his study of the past, M. Gauthiez was qualified to give us 
the biography of the gifted, debauched, and half-insane young man, who 
thought that to murder a kinsman sufficed to immortalize himself with 
Brutus and save the state. The growth of this monstrous illusion, its 
prevalence among the people of that age, the mental and moral decay 
among all classes, receive the author's attention, and constitute in their 
ensemble a discouraging but instructive pendant to the vaunted glories 
of the Renaissance. 

While sketching in this general background with a skilful hand, the 
author does not forget that his main concern is with the man Lorenzino, 
whose fortunes and development he tries to present from published 
records, supplemented by extensive original studies among the Medicean 
archives. It is impossible to think of a source unused by him from which 
any additional information is likely to reach us. As the chapters pro- 
ceed, the lines of the face, together with the lights and shadows of the 
soul, come out with such clearness that when we arrive at the great crisis 
of the murder, we have realized the actual Lorenzino and follow him 
with a perceiving eye. All this is done with genuine Gallic vivacity, 
and so admirably meets the demand of authentic biography that we can 
but lament the author's indulgence in fanciful and questionable by-play. 
To furnish an example : the documents on Lorenzino's youth are very 
few, but the author masters the difficulty by presenting an ideal picture 
of boyhood, rescued from triviality only by his thorough knowledge of 
the time. The tendency is akin to a rather excessive inclination to 
powerful and even sensational statement. Occasional descriptions sug- 
gest the staccato note of the Figaro editorial, while a passage like ' ' les 
enfants avec la subtile cruaute de leurs yeux " — and this is one among a 
legion — furnish the proof that the author has not been able to escape 
that preciousness which the study of the Renaissance seems inevitably to 
engender. 

While the charm and vigor of this biography may be due to the 
author's desire to produce a work of literature rather than of erudition, 
it cannot be denied that a modicum of the heartily scorned method of 
historical science would have saved his work from some disfiguring 
blemishes. Apparently to avoid the accusation of being scholarly, the 
author takes pains to conceal from the reader his really profound and 
original information upon his period. Instead of a running accompani- 
ment of foot-notes, absolutely necessary in a work wherein much is new 
and open to dispute, we have a jumble of references at the end, very 
inadequately associated with the text. It is plain that the author wished 
to preserve an unsoiled, literary -looking page. A genealogical table of 
the house of Medici is indispensable, also a brief sketch of the history of 
Florence during Lorenzino's span of life. To such accumulation of mere 
facts the author, whose concern is with a mind and soul flung to and fro 
between doubt and aspiration, will not descend. It goes without saying, 
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after these omissions, that we are denied the thinnest thread of an index. 
If M. Gauthiez had seen fit to graft the historical method upon his 
biography, he might, without impairing the effectiveness of his art, have 
produced a book with a much better claim to usefulness and long life. 

Like so many members of his house, like so many degenerates of all 
ages and nations, Lorenzino was a lover of arts and letters. He even 
commanded a creative vein, and left behind him two productions which 
are among the literary curios of the sixteenth century, a comedy, 
L 1 Aridosia, and an autobiographical fragment, the Apology. For most 
readers the frank matter of the Apology has a particular charm, and the 
work is rare enough to merit incorporation in a volume aspiring to pre- 
sent the complete Lorenzino, but with his usual irritating waywardness 
the author chooses to give us only the much less important L 1 Aridosia 
in a new translation of his own. However, as L 'Aridosia is almost 
inaccessible, whether in the original or in translation, M. Gauthiez 
compels our gratitude for his offering, especially as the comedy fairly 
takes rank with the Mandragola of Machiavelli, and speaks more 
eloquently of Lorenzino's talents than a chapter of encomium. 

Ferdinand Schwill. 

Histoire de France depuis les Origines jusqu'd la Revolution. Pub- 
liee sous la Direction de M. Ernest Lavisse. Tome V, Partie 
2. La Lutte contre la Maison d'Autricke. La France sons Henri 
II (75/9-/55^). Par Henry Lemonnier. Tome VI, Partie 
1. La Reforme et la Ligue. L' Edit de Nantes (T559- T 59^)- 
Par Jean H. Mariejol. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1904. Pp. 
38o ( 423.) 

Part two of volume five covers the history of the conflict between 
France and the house of Austria from the accession of Charles V to the 
peace of Cateau-Cambresis. It continues the history of French absolu- 
tism, of the growth of the French reformation into the Calvinistic system, 
of the development of the Renaissance into a more formal classicism. 

Coinciding in its publication with the recent issue of Bishop Stubbs's 
lectures, numbers of which treat the same subject in broader outline, the 
English reader is at once struck with M. Lemonnier' s estimate of Charles 
V. While not so unstinted in praise as that of the late bishop of 
Oxford, it is yet a clear and penetrating study of the history of the great 
emperor who too often has been represented by French historians as the 
gratuitous arch-enemy of France, which Francis I chivalrously sought to 
defend. English politics, of course, enters largely into the subject, and 
here M. Lemonnier seems to be unaware of the four articles of Dr. 
Stephan Ehses published in the Historisches Jahrbuch in 1888 and 1892 
(IX, 28-48, 209-250, 609-649 ; XIII, 470-488) and of his collection 
of Romische Dokumente (Paderborn, 1893), which threw new and impor- 
tant light from the Vatican archives upon the divorce of Henry VIII (cf. 
p. 74). Dr. James Gairdner has directed English attention to the work 



